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himself and believed that the coming Labour Conference
would reject it too. When, two days later, the Conference
met,   however,   Henderson   astonished   the  world  by
coming down, after a full summary of the arguments
for and against the Stockholm project, fair and square in
favour of it. Moreover, the burden of his argument was
that "every country should use its political weapon to
supplement its military organisation."   It is true that,
as the Labour Leader complained, he added "if by so
doing it can defeat the enemy," instead of, as the I.L.P.
would have preferred, "if by so doing it can bring about
a speedy peace."  Nevertheless it was borne in upon his
audience, with a shock of surprise, that Arthur Hender-
son, of the inner War Cabinet, had begun to talk some-
thing   strangely   like   the   language   of  MacDonald.
MacDonald himself, needless to say, supported Hender-
son, amidst a volley of derisive interjections from Will
Thome and others, and provoked an uproar by referring
to " our German friends" (he meant the Social Democrats).
The Conference accepted Henderson's advice by a card
vote  of 1,846,000  to  550,000.   Next  day  Henderson
resigned from the Cabinet.   The Prime Minister had
several complaints against him, of which the most
serious was that, though a Cabinet Minister, he had not
disclosed to the Conference that his Cabinet colleagues
differed from him on the Stockholm issue, so that his
audience must have assumed that he was speaking with
Government authority.   And it is true that, at an
adjourned session of the Labour Conference on August
2ist, when it was known that Henderson had spoken
for himself alone, and that the Government did not
intend to issue passports for Stockholm, the previous
decision was only reaffirmed by the narrow margin of
1,234,000 votes to  1,231,000.   And both  Conferences
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